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‘Ours is a war of survival’: Biafra, 


Nigeria and arguments about 
genocide, 1966-70 


DOUGLAS ANTHONY 


Arguments about genocide played a central role in how the government of Biafra and its 
supporters framed Biafran assertions of independence. Claims that genocide was occurring 
first cited violence directed against Igbos in northern Nigeria during 1966, before 
expanding to include both Nigerian military action against civilian targets in Biafra and the 
use of starvation as a weapon of war. Belief in Nigeria’s genocidal intentions became a 
central tenet of emergent Biafran nationalism, and drew on both distorted representations 
of Nigeria and on historical analogies with the Nazi genocide against Jews. While the 
determination by a team of international observers that genocide was not occurring eroded 
the persuasiveness of Biafran genocide claims abroad, it did little to undercut Biafrans’ 
belief that they were marked for extermination. 


Introduction 

Arguments about genocide helped to frame both the inter-communal violence that 
wracked Nigeria in 1966 and the war that followed. Much has been written about 
the political backdrop to the coup that toppled Nigeria’s young, troubled 
democracy on 15 January 1966.' While the violence of 1966 has deep historical 
roots, the January coup is its most proximate cause. Central to most analyses of 
the coup are the facts that it was organized and directed by a small group of 
junior southern Nigerian officers, most belonging to the Igbo ethnic group, and 
that it cost the lives of several key political figures, among them the premier of 
the Northern Region and the country’s prime minister, also a northerner. Nigeria’s 
president had been abroad and survived; that both he and the senior military officer 
who emerged as Nigeria’s new head of state were Igbos led many Nigerians to 
ascribe ethnic motivations to the coup. In the months that followed, Nigeria 
experienced both a retaliatory counter-coup and violence targeted against Igbo 
civilians; war followed in mid 1967. 

This article treats the events of 1966 and the war as part of a single historical 
stream. The violence of 1966 unfolded in three waves, concentrated in the North- 
ern Region. Each of those outbreaks targeted Igbos, though many others from the 
country’s Eastern Region were also affected. The first and third waves began in 
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May and September, and primarily affected Igbo civilians living outside of the 
east. Between those waves came the counter-coup, during which officers and 
men, most of them Igbo, were slain by fellow soldiers. These three episodes of 
violence led to a months-long political standoff after which the Eastern Region 
declared itself the independent Republic of Biafra in May 1967. Several weeks 
later, the Nigeria—Biafra war (Nigerian civil war) began. It lasted for 
30 months, from July 1967 until January 1970. After early Biafran successes, 
the war became one of attrition, characterized by massive civilian deaths on the 
Biafran side, some from direct military action but most from starvation and 
disease. 

Contemporary claims that Nigeria was engaged in genocide appeared in 
publications, speeches and other statements by the governments of the Eastern 
Region and then Biafra, and their supporters. As those arguments evolved, they 
helped to shape how Biafrans, Nigerians and the world understood the conflict. 
After Biafra’s surrender it was re-absorbed into Nigeria, but arguments about 
genocide remained unresolved. 


Finding genocide 
The 1948 United Nations Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of the 
Crime of Genocide (CPPCG) frames discussions of genocide. Like other 
African colonies, Nigeria did not have standing to sign the CPPCG before it 
came into force in 1951. In fact, Nigeria acceded to the convention only in 
2009, two generations after the war. Despite Nigeria’s failure to recognize it, a 
great deal of Biafran and pro-Biafran rhetoric leveraged the convention’s authority 
by citing the text or referencing it indirectly. In other cases, Biafran rhetoric 
invoked genocide more loosely, without referencing the CPPCG. In either case, 
identifying genocide remains distressingly subjective and, many would argue, 
inconsistent. John Roth argues that there is a need for “definitions that are not, 
on the one hand, so broad as to trivialize genocide and to render uses of the 
term frivolous or, on the other hand, so narrow that cases of mass death are 
unreasonably excluded from the category of genocide’. Events in Nigeria from 
1966 and the war years highlight these and other difficulties in applying the 
label of genocide. Some scholars, most recently G. N. Uzoigwe, have argued 
that the violence of 1966 satisfies CPPCG criteria.* Others have been more 
equivocal, including Leo Kuper, whose milestone 1981 study grappled with 
Nigeria’s 1966 violence by introducing a new idea, the “genocidal massacre’, 
characterized by ‘the annihilation of a section of a group—men, women, and chil- 
dren, as for example in the wiping out of whole villages’ .* Kuper did not explain 
why he chose to place ‘genocidal massacres’ outside the reach of the CPPCG. 
Likewise, arguments persist about whether genocide occurred during the war. 
Robert Melson maintained that 


the mass destruction of Ibos during the Biafran war was ‘a genocide-in-part’ rather than a 
‘genocide-in-whole’. Ibos were massacred and driven out of the Northern Region and 
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thousands perished during the war itself, but the intent of the northern elites and later of the 
Federal Military Government was not the extermination of the Ibos as such.” 


More recently Emmanuel Okocha argued that Nigerian forces committed 
genocide during the 1967 massacre of unarmed civilians at Asaba;° and Herbert 
Ekwe-Ekwe maintained that Nigeria’s use of starvation as a weapon of war 
constituted genocide.’ 

Charges of genocide played a key role in Biafran propaganda. In his 1972 book 
The brothers’ war, journalist and former British diplomat John de St. Jorre 
explained the place of those claims: 


The beauty of the genocide concept for the propagandist was that it left no loophole. It 
ensured that the masses, which firmly believed it, would support the leadership’s decision 
to fight to on the very last—even beyond the point where all reasonable hope of victory 
had faded—because they were convinced that there was no alternative. The genocide 
theme was, therefore, ubiquitous in Biafran propaganda.® 


Accepting de St. Jorre’s point does not preclude treating seriously allegations of 
genocide. In the early 1990s, I interviewed dozens of Igbos, nearly all former Bia- 
frans, on their experiences after the war.’ I rarely asked about the conflict itself, 
but during those interviews a majority volunteered that they believed genocide 
had occurred or been attempted during the crisis years. 

The conviction that they have been affected by genocide continues to colour the 
outlook of many Nigerians. Nonetheless, the standard international tool for weigh- 
ing charges of genocide—the CPPCG—is not a lay instrument to be read through 
the lens of anecdote. Rather it is international law subject to technical and politi- 
cized interpretation. In What is genocide ?, Martin Shaw captures the difficulties of 
using the convention as a primary tool for historical analysis: 


The legal concern with individual responsibility of perpetrators meant that legal means were 
an indirect way of getting at the more fundamental issues involved. The constraints of legal 
standards of proof meant that law was hardly the most satisfactory discipline in which to 
come to balanced judgments about historical episodes, let alone creative theoretical 
interpretations. "° 


Legal constraints are not the only challenge to reaching a ‘balanced judgment’ on 
such a weighty question. Allegations of genocide present a heavy burden for those 
who identify (or are identified by others) with the accused—in this case the 
Nigerian state, its leadership or, in some cases, the people of the former Northern 
Region. 

While any analogy between mid-twentieth-century Nigeria and early- 
twentieth-century Turkey is limited, Taner Akcgam’s theories regarding Turkish 
refusal to acknowledge the 1915 Armenian genocide are useful in framing the 
Nigerian state’s resistance to genocide allegations: 


Perhaps the government fears that if Turkey were to acknowledge the genocide and its 
responsibility there would be serious repercussions in terms of compensation for territory 
and property. Setting aside the issue of territorial claims, which have no validity in 
international law, the issue of financial compensation is real.!! 
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Moreover, Akcam argues, acknowledging genocide could ‘call into question the 
state’s very identity’. ? Akachi Odoemene has argued that ‘the [Nigerian] govern- 
ment and its supporters want this war to be remembered in a particular way—that 
is forgotten’ .'* Implicating Nigeria in genocide would make it virtually impossible 
to erase from national memory either the bloodshed of 1966 or the war. 

So allegations of genocide remain politicized and unresolved. Despite an 
expanding body of scholarship, prospects for determining whether the violence 
directed at Igbos in Nigeria before the war constituted genocide are uncertain. 
Living memory, survivor testimony and contemporary media accounts clarify 
the nature and magnitude of what victims experienced, but proving how that 
violence was organized presents enormous challenges. Evidence suggesting 
genocidal intent is incomplete and often circumstantial. In part, this is because 
Nigeria’s state was polarized and fragmented in 1966, with official functions 
disrupted by two changes in government and multiple civil disturbances, and 
many remaining records tainted by partisan bias. The shift from regional to 
state governments in 1967 complicated matters. While there is evidence that 
much of the anti-Igbo violence was both premeditated and coordinated, definitive 
proof remains elusive.'* For example, although much of the propaganda that 
helped to catalyse violence in northern Nigeria in 1966 was produced with state 
resources, there are no verifiable authors of a Nigerian policy of extermination. 

Many who see genocidal motives at work in 1966 argue the same intent was 
present during the war, but sorting out those allegations presents similar difficul- 
ties as well. Others, such as Melson, who argued that the war represented ‘a gen- 
ocide-in-part’, separate the effects of Nigeria’s wartime actions from the motives 
behind them: ‘[D]espite their original intentions, which were not to exterminate a 
people in the manner of the Nazis, the policies of the Nigerian military had led to a 
mass death’. While most of Nigeria’s Igbos survived the war, the challenge of 
evaluating allegations of genocide in a context of ‘total war’ persists, particularly 
disentangling violence aimed against combatants from that directed against non- 
combatants. '° Shaw draws a basic distinction between war (‘a social practice that 
has possessed a high legitimacy historically’) and genocide (which is, “by defi- 
nition, illegitimate’).'7 In accounting for its illegitimacy, he wrote that 
‘[glenocide is war against civilian groups. Hard power is used to destroy soft 
power’.'® ‘It is the fact that the perpetrators of genocide are generally armed 
and militarily organized, while victims are generally unarmed and militarily 
unorganized, that marks off this form of political violence from others.’ !° 

United States Senator Charles Goodell led a brief ‘study tour’ of Biafra in early 
1969 that documented Nigerian strikes against civilian targets the previous year, 
including nine air attacks on hospitals. 


All the establishments are not within a township or near a military object. They are standing 
isolated. The first three were/are clearly marked with the Red Cross. 


Raids generally consist of bombs/rockets/machine gunning, usually one of the three 
categories. 


The report explained why only three of the hospitals were marked. 
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Schools and hospitals have been particular targets and so significant is this fear that hospitals 
have covered up their red crosses which have served to identify, but not protect them. 


Another set of soft targets—markets—operated at night to avoid attacks, and relief 
centres also took precautions. 
Even the hundreds of feeding centers where 200 to 8,000 women and children gather to 
receive relief food are now operated daily before sunrise, so as to finish early and avoid 
being defenseless against air attacks.”° 


Biafra’s Ministry of Information seized on ground attacks against civilians to press 
its case that genocide was occurring. 
There [is] no civilian population ever left once the Nigerian troops have been there. People 
run and those who cannot run are slaughtered. It is only in a war of GENOCIDE that there 
can be no civilians.” 


As Shaw has argued, within wartime settings where ‘states or political move- 
ments begin to organize the conditions for wides spread violence ... any hostility 
against enemy groups may threaten genocide’.~~ Perhaps most pressing in the 
Biafran case was Nigeria’s stated policy of using starvation as a weapon. 
International jurisprudence has found that dietary and medical deprivation or 
deliberate denial of adequate accommodation can fit under sections of the 
convention addressing the physical destruction of the targeted group.” 
Whether doing so in the Nigeria/Biafra context constituted a genocidal act 
remains disputed. 

Irreconcilable narratives ossified as early as 1966. The Northern, Region 
presented a spectre of ‘Ibo domination’ that threatened Nigerian unity.” 4 In con- 
trast, the Eastern Region argued that its citizens were targets of northern violence. 
By the time Biafra declared independence, each side had positioned the other as 
aggressor and cast its own actions as defensive. Nigeria claimed it was defending 
the integrity of the republic (‘keeping Nigeria one’) and safeguarding citizens 
trapped behind ‘rebel’ lines; meanwhile Biafra argued that independence was a 
necessary response to an existential threat. 


The extermination argument emerges: Nigerian pogrom 

Our concern here is not with detailing the events of 1966, but rather mapping how 
the idea of genocide helped to shape contemporary and future understandings of 
that violence. As Nigeria’s political crisis deepened in late 1966, the government 
of the Eastern Region began publication of the Crisis series, a seven-volume set of 
illustrated pamphlets that presented its position on the year’s events for domestic 
and international audiences. The most dramatic volume was the third, Nigerian 
pogrom: the organized massacre of Eastern Nigerians. Like other pamphlets in 
the series, Nigerian pogrom included a thumbnail history of Igbo migration 
throughout Nigeria and a synopsis of recent political events. At its core were 
graphic descriptions of northern violence, including nine first-person accounts 
offered to an Enugu panel remembered as the ‘atrocities tribunal’. = 
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Accompanying the narratives were unsparing black and white photographs of 
men, women and children bearing ghastly evidence of attacks by fellow Nigerians. 

Around this material, Nigerian pogrom presented an early version of the geno- 
cide argument that would come to fruition after secession. The pamphlet’s title 
conjured anti-Jewish violence in Europe, an association the authors built on by 
arguing that the Nigerian attacks belonged in a context relatively familiar to an 
international audience. ‘As these pages will show, it is an episode that rivals in 
its inhumanity the fate of the Armenian Christians in the Ottoman Empire or 
the Jews in Nazi Germany.’ The authors accused northern Nigerians of an 
‘attempt to exterminate Easterners in the North and other parts of Nigeria’. 
They argued that after a military decree eliminated Nigeria’s four administrative 
regions in favour of a unitary state on 24 May, ‘[t]he so-called Muslim elite of the 
North immediately conspired with their feudal rulers and, aided by the former 
Northern politicians and administrators, a plan was hatched to massacre all the 
Easterners in their midst’ .*° 

Although the word ‘genocide’ appears only once in Nigerian pogrom, the 
theme of extermination runs throughout. The document argues that disturbances 
in the northern cities of Jos (1945) and Kano (1953) demonstrated a pattern of 
northern ‘hatred and hostility’ towards ‘Eastern “foreigners” in their towns’. 
Under the heading ‘The May-June massacres’, the authors argued that the 
1966 violence continued that pattern. “The genocide of Easterners by the com- 
bined action of Northern soldiers, Local Government Police and civilians which 
has been going on for the last four months in the North and other parts of the 
country is the latest and most savage attack yet unleashed.’ The violence, they 
wrote, was a coordinated response: 


On the morning of Sunday, 29"" May, the Northerners pounced on Eastern Nigerians praying 
in churches or relaxing in the privacy of their homes. That the slaughter which followed took 
place simultaneously in several Northern towns testifies to the careful planning and deep 
involvement of Northern leaders.”’ 


Demonstrating that this violence was organized and premeditated would become 
an important part of the emerging genocide argument. 

Nigeria’s second military coup began on 29 July 1966. More than 
200 officers and men, the majority Igbos, were systematically killed by their 
comrades, mostly in military barracks outside the Eastern Region. Among 
the dead was the first military head of state, General J. T. U. Aguiyi-Ironsi. 
Two months later, a second, bloodier round of attacks on civilians began. 
Those September and October events were still fresh when Nigerian pogrom 
appeared, and its treatment of them was less well developed than that of the 
May/June violence. The authors relied mostly on witness and press accounts 
from Time, the Observer (London), the Daily Express (London) and even the 
Kaduna-based New Nigerian. While Nigerian pogrom was first and foremost 
propaganda calibrated to shock readers, its descriptions accurately reflected 
the extent of the violence. Later documents would more deliberately character- 
ize that violence as genocidal. 
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‘Ours is a war of survival’: genocide and Biafran independence 

Nigeria’s political crisis deepened during early 1967 despite attempts to reconcile 
the Eastern Region and the Lagos-based Federal Military Government. In May, 
Nigerian head of state Lt. Col. Yakubu Gowon announced the end of Nigeria’s 
regional structure in favour of twelve states. This broke up the Eastern Region 
and administratively severed the Igbo heartland (the new East Central State) 
from two less populous coastal states with non-Igbo majorities. Three days 
later, on 30 May, Biafra declared its independence, claiming the entire Eastern 
Region; Federal troops invaded on 6 July. 

There is little question that the violence of 1966 loomed large in the minds of 
ordinary Biafrans and framed their understanding of the war. When the New York- 
based American Committee to Keep Biafra Alive sent three US-based academics 
to Biafra in 1967, their joint statement declared: ‘It is not surprising that the people 
of the former Eastern Region—primarily the Ibos, but people of other groups as 
well—fear that conquest by Federal troops—that is, in practice, Northern 
groups—is likely to mean not just conquest, but actual genocide’. They con- 
cluded: ‘This is felt to be a struggle not just for political survival, but for biological 
survival’ .*° 

Biafra inherited the Eastern Region’s public information apparatus. Early 
publications from its Ministry of Information developed the idea that the violence 
of 1966 was a template for the war. When The case for Biafra appeared in 1967, 
it reprised the linkage of 1966 to earlier rioting in Jos and Kano. Its authors wrote 
that ‘[o]n three previous occasions—1945, 1953 and May 1966—the killings did 
not go far enough’ in addressing longstanding resentments between northerners 
and the easterners living alongside them. The overthrow of the Ironsi government, 
they explained, presented an opportunity to escalate inter-communal violence. 
‘Little did anyone know that the aim of Northern Nigerians was the extermination 
of Eastern Nigerians. This [extermination] began in July, 1966”. According to the 
authors, that beginning—the coup—was followed by the mass slaughter of 
September/October, a ‘pogrom’ that was ‘the culminating point of the pent-up 
hate and frustration which the Northerners had felt against Eastern Nigerians 
over a long period’.* i 

The case for Biafra combined a treatment of the 1966 violence with a critique 
of the war, first by assigning northern leaders collective responsibility for the 
slaughter of 1966.°' In contrast, blame for wartime atrocities fell squarely on 
Gowon. 


Instructions were given his soldiers to kill every male child of seven years and over. This was 
done everywhere Nigerian soldiers went. Girls were carted off from Biafran homes to Lagos 
and Northern Nigeria. 


E : : ; A 5 35 
Gowon is fighting a war of conquest, nothing more. The aim is genocide. 


The army had issued Nigerian soldiers a code of conduct that, among other things, 
specifically forbade attacks on children and assaults on women.” Nonetheless, the 
claim that Gowon’s forces pursued a policy of genocide would remain a staple of 
Biafran rhetoric. 
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One place where assertions of genocide regularly appeared was the official pro- 
paganda instrument Biafra Newsletter, which circulated mainly inside Biafra but 
also abroad. Its folio line declared ‘Ours is a war of survival’ and on at least one 
occasion the Newsletter reproduced the CPPCG outright.** In its third issue, 
Biafran writer Arthur Nwankwo offered a truncated definition of genocide: 


Genocide is the systematic and calculated extermination of a race or a nation. Between May 
and October, 1966, 30,000 Biafrans were tracked down and massacred cold bloodedly in 
several planned outbursts of Northern savagery.” 


The selective targeting of victims was a frequent theme in the Biafra Newsletter 
and other official and unofficial publications. 

The Newsletter of the Biafra Association in the Americas connected Biafra and 
supporters abroad, and often reproduced statements by prominent Biafrans. 
Nigerian president Nnamdi Azikiwe had been in the Caribbean during the 
January coup and later spent much of the war representing Biafra abroad. In 
1968, the newsletter published a speech he gave to a British audience in which 
he argued that in 1966, ‘[oJur kith and kin were slaughtered like cattle in an 
abattoir, for no just cause other than that they were Biafrans’.*° In fact, by any 
contemporary measure they had not been Biafrans in 1966, but rather, depending 
on one’s frame of reference, Igbos, Eastern Nigerians or in most cases both. But by 
projecting Biafran identity backwards through time, Azikiwe revised it to conform 
to the demands of the moment. 

In his speech, Azikiwe argued that ‘our very existence is threatened’, and that in 
the absence of self-defence, ‘we shall be exterminated’.*” He also spoke to other 
concerns from the CPPCG, which outlawed conspiracy and incitement to commit 
genocide.*® Azikiwe cited as evidence of organization and planning the dates of 
and intervals between the May rioting, the July coup and the September attacks: 
‘It will be seen that these three pogroms were deliberate and calculated. Their 
periodicity is clear. They occurred every 29" and at intervals of two months. 
Not only that, they were perpetrated against a particular sector of Nigeria, 
namely Biafra’.°? But defining the boundaries of the Biafran community 
Azikiwe and other Biafran thinkers envisioned proved an ongoing challenge. 


Genocide, ethnicity and nationality 

The language used to describe those marked for violence was a moving target, one 
closely tied to the formidable task of first imagining and then formulating 
‘Biafran’ nationality. Rhetoric from the Eastern Region referenced ‘easterners’ 
who shared common geographical and cultural roots. That regional focus 
countered 1966 tracts from northern Nigeria that incited violence against Igbos 
in ethnically specific language.“ Regional claims also emphasized a rhetorical 
and moral umbrella of eastern identity that included the region’s non-Igbo 
minorities.*' In contrast, many outside accounts of the 1966 violence had used 
‘easterner’ and ‘Ibo’ interchangeably, and later many would conflate ‘Biafran’ 
and ‘Ibo’. Potentially lost in the rhetorical shuffle were non-Igbo minorities. 
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Official Biafran statements were designed to keep that from happening. They 
repeatedly emphasized that Biafran nationality transcended ethnicity, even as 
Biafra’s non-Igbo population shrank. Although Federal forces had captured 
most non-Igbo-speaking areas in the war’s early months, some non-Igbos 
remained inside of Biafra. Most visible among them was vice president Philip 
Effiong, an Ibibio who offered Biafra’s surrender after Chukwuemeka Ojukwu 
fled to exile in January 1970. Another prominent Ibibio was the chief secretary 
to the Biafran government, Ntieyong U. Akpan. 

According to a 1968 edition of the Biafran military newsletter The Leopard, 
Azikiwe took as his main point in a speech to soldiers Biafra’s ethnic diversity. 
Recent experiences, he said, had deepened the ties between Biafra’s ethnic 
groups: “They lived in [the] North, some lived in the West, but when these mas- 
sacres came, no discrimination was shown’. He continued: ‘All were slain. So this 
became clear, crystal clear, that we were marked for extinction." 

Another example of this emphasis followed the Nigerian occupation of the 
south-eastern port city of Calabar, whose population included many Efik and 
Ibibio people. According to The case for Biafra, as residents returned after the 
fighting ended, ‘over 2,000 pure Efiks were slaughtered’. That invasion had 
been part of a broader operation directed at areas with non-Igbo majorities. 


It must be clearly noted that Calabar is not Ibo. Bonny is not Ibo. Ogoja is not Ibo. Most 
Ogoja people who are still alive took refuge in Ibo towns, where they were received and 
treated with brotherly affection. Most of the displaced Biafrans now taking refuge in the 
Biafran hinterland come from these non-Ibo speaking areas. All this goes to show that 
THE WAR IS NOT AGAINST IBOS but AGAINST ALL BIAFRANS.** 


While The case for Biafra both downplayed ethnic divisions in Biafra and empha- 
sized Gowon’s personal responsibility for genocide, another government publi- 
cation shifted its allegations to Nigeria’s largest ethnic group. Under the 
headline “Hausa army: genocide is their aim’, the Biafra Newsletter identified 
the army as ‘Hausa’ rather than ‘Nigerian’.*° Doing so deployed a shorthand 
that readers could read through different lenses. While the ethnic boundaries of 
Hausa society have historically been porous, a narrow application of the label 
signified a transnational ethno-linguistic group, rooted in northern Nigeria and 
predominantly Muslim, whose members constituted the region’s largest ethnic 
group. A superficial reading of the Newsletter text, therefore, could suggest that 
the Nigerian soldiers involved in the operation were ethnically homogenous and 
motivated by ethnic solidarity. But a less restrictive reading of ‘Hausa’ allowed 
the term to stand in for either northern Nigerians or Nigerian Muslims. By substi- 
tuting ‘Hausa army’ for ‘Nigerian army’, the Newsletter article sidestepped the 
language of political strife between rival polities in favour of the more visceral 
invocation of ethnicity, with religious subtext. 

In fact, while Hausa-speakers were indeed part of the Nigerian army, its sol- 
diers came from a variety of ethnic backgrounds. Moreover, the Calabar operation 
had been commanded by a Yoruba, Benjamin Adekunle, most (in)famous toda 
for a remark he made the next year that many read as endorsing genocide.*° 
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But Biafran political calculus downplayed Nigerian diversity and often substituted 
‘Hausa’ for ‘Nigerian’. In the words of the Biafra Newsletter article, ‘one of the 
big points at issue in this war is not merely the alleged fear of genocide, but the 
knowledge, gained from experience before and during the war, that the ethnic 
and racial extermination of Biafrans is what the soldiers of the Hausa Fulani 
Emirs have been commanded to carry out’.*” In shifting terms, the article mini- 
mized political complexity and implied that wartime genocide was an extension 
of a longstanding anti-Igbo agenda among northern elites.*® 

Questions of ethnicity in Nigeria and Biafra also surfaced in the pro-Biafran 
booklet Biafra: a challenge to the conscience of Britain. The author, Oxford 
professor H. G. Hanbury, had served two years as dean of the law faculty at the 
University of Nigeria in Nsukka, near Enugu. After returning to Britain in 
1966, Hanbury lobbied his government, and the booklet both explained the 
war’s immediate historical context and pled Biafra’s case. Its presentation of 
Nigeria’s ethnic equation was less crude than what appeared in the Newsletter, 
but no less inflammatory: ‘Hausas ... had apparently been determined to fight 
to the last Mid-Westerner and Westerner, reserving themselves for the final 
massacre, which would exterminate the Ibos for ever [sic.]’.“° Hanbury rejected 
Nigerian claims that Biafra had violated the rights of non-Igbos, saying that 
‘they have remained enthusiastically loyal to Ojukwu’. He argued that the 
loyalty of non-Igbo Biafrans was ‘hardly surprising in that the Northerners were 
by no means selective in their lust for slaughter’ in 1966.°° 

Another stream of Biafran thought cast blame for genocide far more broadly, 
and in the process diminished Nigeria’s moral and political stature by asserting 
that the country lacked political independence. A poem in the Biafra Newsletter 
was one of many texts tying foreign assistance to genocide. Lines from its 
second stanza read: 


They wish us dead 

Top hat Whitehall, Turbanned Lagos 

So no one ever learns 

The true Biafran tale 

Of genocide 

Hatched by our erstwhile countrymen 
Backed by Foreign guns and planes.”! 


Britain had been Nigeria’s primary arms supplier before the war, and by 1968, 
with the British public divided on the subject of support for Nigeria, the govern- 
ment ‘found itself in the awkward position of continually playing down the 
amount of weaponry it was supplying in order to mollify its critics at home, 
while simultaneously stressing their quantity and value in Nigeria, to please the 
Nigerians’ a 

Unable to acquire heavier weapons from Britain, Nigeria had negotiated ship- 
ments of aircraft from the Soviet Union shortly after the war began.” Biafran pro- 
pagandists were quick to exploit the arrangement, as in a 1968 editorial cartoon 
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from The Leopard depicting a wrestling bout where Ojukwu stood confident above 
a dazed Gowon. Ojukwu, however, was restrained on one side by British Prime 
Minister Wilson and on the other by uniformed Soviet leader Breshnev. In the 
caption below, Wilson called to Gowon, ‘Up boy! We’re here to assist you’.** 

Unlike the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom was deeply embedded in Niger- 
ian history and politics. British expatriates opposed to the unification of the civil 
service had been represented as instigators of anti-Igbo violence as early as the 
Crisis series.” In 1968, Azikiwe said publicly of the first attacks on civilians 
that ‘[t]hese atrocious murders were said to have been planned within the confines 
of Ahmadu Bello University and the names of certain indigenous and expatriate 
members of the academic and administrative staff were mentioned as instigators 
of this foul massacre’.*° Wartime allegations against the British government 
were even more forceful. According to a Biafra Newsletter article, in addition 
to ‘engaging in a war of genocide against Biafrans’, Nigeria’s leadership was 
guilty of ‘conspiring with Britain to exterminate Biafrans’. The article asserted 
that northern Nigerian leaders intended to ‘undo the independence struggle 
which Biafrans successfully fought against British Colonialism’. It claimed that 
‘[tloday, Nigeria’s slavery to Britain is worse than before Independence’ .”’ 

Similar sentiments surfaced in Tanzania, one of four African countries to recog- 
nize Biafra. According to the official Nationalist newspaper, ‘[t]hose who want 
continued bloodshed are the Nigerians and the British. The former because they 
are hankering for the annihilation of the Biafran people and the latter because 
they will do anything to fight for neo-colonial stakes in Africa’.°® Cooperation 
between Lagos and London allowed Biafra to denounce Nigeria for political 
impotence, as when Ojukwu accused Wilson of complicity in genocide. ‘No, I 
accuse Harold Wilson of being a direct accomplice in the crime of Genocide. 
Nigerians could never have done 1/100" of what they are doing today but for 
Harold Wilson’. And the same theme ran through a 1969 Newsletter piece 
that described the ‘crime of genocide against the peoples of the former Eastern 
Nigeria committed by Harold Wilson and Yakubu Gowon’. ‘Genocide is a 
crime that can only be committed by the state. Genocide even requires more 
than all the resources of any one state to execute. For Genocide also needs the 
tacit or express support of collaborating states in the international community.’ 6° 
While arms shipments to Nigeria helped to shape wartime discourse, for most 
observers abroad questions of genocide would centre less on foreign weapons 
than on policies that dramatically limited Biafrans’ access to food. 


Mass starvation: ‘a legitimate aspect of war’ 

We will probably never know how many Eastern Nigerians died in the 1966 
attacks. Estimates of civilian deaths rose steadily during the crisis years. Nigerian 
pogrom was quickly assembled and drew on hastily gathered estimates; it reported 
7,000 deaths from the combined attacks. In the months to come, the regional 
government increased the total to 30,000, a figure that circulated widely, 
making it into the 1967 US. Congressional Record.°' By mid 1968, Ojukwu 
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stated that 80,000 had been killed.’ There was no definitive estimate of the 
number of easterners displaced and dispossessed that year, but a Biafran ambas- 
sador floated the figure of two million.°* 

Wartime casualties soon eclipsed those from 1966. In one case, Biafra argued 
that ‘there are 100 civilian casualties to every military one’. Biafra and its allies 
called particular attention to victims of Nigeria’s land blockade and the starvation 
that resulted. Even before the war, the Eastern Region had been a net importer of 
food, particularly protein. Biafra quickly lost its access to the sea, and by August 
1968 two-thirds of its territory was in Nigerian hands. This forced perhaps eight 
million people into roughly nine thousand square miles. Fertilizer and fuel 
were scarce inside that territory. With agriculture and food distribution disrupted, 
Biafra’s situation was desperate. Against that backdrop, Nigeria restricted food 
shipments, ostensibly to prevent arms from reaching Biafra.°° The situation was 
compounded by Biafra’s refusal to allow daytime flights for fear of revealing 
the locations of its limited infrastructure. Moreover, “Biafrans ... rejected aid 
by way of Nigeria, partly of a fear that the food would be poisoned, partly to 
avoid any act that would show a dependence on the Nigerian government’ .°” 
During 1969, the Red Cross (ICRC) suspended flights after Nigeria downed an 
ICRC plane over Biafra. Other relief agencies that continued flights estimated 
hunger deaths at more than 1,000 per day—a figure simultaneously shocking 
and significantly lower than earlier ICRC estimates.°* Estimates of a million star- 
vation deaths circulated, as in the Goodell report: ‘There are those who assert that 
only a few thousand Biafrans died of starvation in the past six months. We now 
know that an absolute minimum of 1 million Biafrans died during that period’.°” 

While many Biafrans starved, their leaders harnessed hunger as a political 
weapon. Citing tactical concerns about opening a land corridor for aid shipments 
from Nigeria or allowing daytime flights, the Ojukwu government refused to com- 
promise on relief shipments. Scrutiny over Biafran restrictions on aid were such 
that, as Lasse Heerten noted, in mid 1968 ‘the secessionist leadership felt impelled 
to issue a statement that it was not their intention’ to leverage mass suffering for 
political gain.” John de St. Jorre wrote that ‘Ojukwu chose the short-term 
benefits, even though it meant a heavy cost in Biafran lives’.’' Still, by late 
1968 the ‘starvation story’ had become a cornerstone of Biafra’s international 
appeal, appearing in government statements and those by the Swiss firm Mark- 
press News Feature Service, which operated the Biafran Overseas Press 
Service. According to de St. Jorre, by focusing on hunger, Biafra “succeeded 
where all their other tactics ... had failed’. 


It had become apparent to them during the mass starvation of the preceding months that a 
hunger-wracked skeleton of a child was more effective in internationalizing Biafra’s 
cause than any other single combination of factors.’ 


One example of this success was a 1968 statement by a group of Biafran 
supporters including anthropologists G. I. Jones and Margaret M. Green. On the 
consequences of Nigeria’s blockade, they wrote: 
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Whether or not these deaths constitute ‘genocide’ may be argued at length but with little 
profit. The real issue now, as far as the Biafrans are concerned, is the terrible choice 
between continuation of the high death-rate of malnutrition on the one hand, and the possibly 
worse consequences, on the other hand, of allowing Biafran-held territory to be overrun by 
Federal troops.” 


Some comments by Nigerian officials reinforced Biafra’s efforts to cast the 
blockade as genocidal. Federal Commissioner of Information Anthony Enahoro 
was quoted as saying: “There are various ways of fighting a war. You might 
starve your enemy into submission, or you might kill him on the battlefield’ .”* 
Another statement maintained: 
The Federal Government did not invent economic blockade as an instrument of war. It is as 
old as the history of war itself. If carried to its logical conclusion, total economic blockade 
implies an embargo on all supplies which can assist materially the ability of the rebel group 
to resist federal authority or prefer continued war to capitulation.” 


Similar sentiments appeared in comments by federal minister Obafemi Awolowo 
and army chief of staff Hassan Usman Katsina.”° Time and again, Biafran rhetoric 
referenced such statements to demonstrate that Nigeria intended not to defeat a 
military foe but rather to exterminate a people. For example, the Biafra Newsletter 
quoted another statement by Enahoro, this one to press members at the UN. He 
reportedly told them: ‘Mass starvation is one of the unfortunate aspects of war 
and some may even say it is a legitimate aspect of war’.”’ 

Again, the burden of proving that Nigeria’s actions constituted genocide fell to 
Biafra, and despite dramatic coverage of the famine, Biafra’s charges did not lead 
to the military support or widespread diplomatic recognition Biafran leaders 
sought. Nigeria countered that starvation was a by-product of legitimate military 
action and of Biafran restrictions on relief. Regardless of political positions, still 
photographs and moving images depicting Biafran victims of kwashiorkor or 
marasmus were striking to African and non-African eyes alike. 


Creating context: comparisons with the Holocaust 
Media coverage of the conflict in North America was often sympathetic to the 
plight of Biafrans, while coverage in the United Kingdom was more divided. 
But regardless of editorial slant, much of the reporting on the conflict reflected 
foreign journalists’ limited understanding of Nigerian history and politics. As 
Heerten reminds us, ‘““the Holocaust” had not yet emerged as the symbolic 
core of a memory culture focused on genocidal suppression and violence’.”* 
Nonetheless, Biafra leveraged the comparative familiarity of the Nazi genocide 
to an international audience by comparing Nigeria to Nazi Germany, and Biafrans 
(or Igbos) to Jews. One example was a Biafran pamphlet that appropriated antise- 
mitic tropes to argue that attempts at diplomacy had failed because, for Nigeria, 
‘the final solution of the “Biafran problem” involved genocide’ .”” 

In the aftermath of Enahoro’s remarks at the UN, Biafran leader Ojukwu 
bundled the 1966 killings, wartime attacks on civilians and Biafra’s famine in 
language that begged comparisons with the Nazi genocide. He reminded the 
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first group of journalists to officially visit Biafra that in 1945 world leaders had ‘sat 
together and solemnly bound themselves to intervene and stop acts of genocide 
wherever they might occur in the world’. With that frame in place and the 1967 
Six-day War fresh in many minds, Ojukwu used a series of rhetorical questions 
to advance his claim of genocide, asking the assembled journalists: 


What must be reached in the systematic massacre of a people before in can be adjudged as 
amounting to genocide? 

Has the massacre of 30,000 Biafran men, women and children in May, 1966, satisfied the 
criteria? Could the slaughter of 50,000 Biafrans in September—October 1966 and the 
flight of 2 million maimed and destitute others be accepted as the necessary criteria? 
What about the fate of 100,000 Biafran civilians who have lost their lives through aerial 
bombing, strafing and shelling? And the 4.5 million refugees who are fast starving to death? 


His language was calibrated to resonate with discourse on the Nazi genocide. 
In short, when will the world statesmen awaken to the fact that the Biafran race is being 
systematically wiped out? Can they, being responsible and honourable men, sit back and 
wait till genocide is completed before they realise that it is actually being committed with 
impunity?*° 


A few months later, a Biafran press statement used the Nazi genocide to 
downplay Nigerian claims that there were Igbos living peacefully in Nigeria, 
and to press assertions of Nigeria’s genocidal intentions. 


[I]t is not necessary for all Biafrans to be killed before a case of genocide is substantiated. 
Nazi Germany did not succeed in killing all Jews and yet genocide was the charge against 
German leaders at the Nuremburg trials. In the case of Biafra, there have been acts of geno- 
cide over a period of years establishing a pattern from which the intention of genocide can be 
inferred. 


Some of Biafra’s allies also analogized Biafrans and Jews, representing both as 
victims of genocide. In a statement extending diplomatic recognition, the 
Tanzanian foreign minister wrote that ‘Biafrans have now suffered the same 
kind of rejection within their state that the Jews of Germany experienced’ .*” 
Richard West of the Sunday Times made a similar comparison, when he wrote 
that ‘Ibophobia, which is widespread too in Western Nigeria is comparable to 
the Nazi hatred of Jews’.*’ West’s article referenced a speculative colonial-era 
discourse that used supposedly inherent ‘racial’ traits to position Igbos as ‘the 
Jews of Africa’ .** 


Outside eyes: the international observer team 

Public discourse about whether genocide was occurring responded in critical ways 
to the visit of an international observer team to Nigeria between September and 
November 1968. As detailed in the respective contributions to this volume by 
Karen E. Smith and Marie-Luce Desgrandchamp, the team came at Nigeria’s 
request, at least in part in response to British pressure. The team’s report stated 
that ‘the invitation was issued because of allegations that the Government was 
conducting a planned programme of systematic and wanton destruction of Ibo 
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people and their property’.*° The team included military officers from Canada, 
Poland, Sweden and the UK. Accompanying the team as representatives of the 
Organization of African Unity, but not formally contributing to the team’s 
report, were officers from Algeria and Ethiopia and a representative of the UN sec- 
retariat. British Foreign and Commonwealth Office documents argue that the 
team’s presence ‘provides ample evidence of F.M.G.’s sincerity in saying that 
they have no intention of exterminating the Ibos’.*° 

Biafra responded to the report by commissioning its own observer team. The 
International Committee on the Investigation of Crimes of Genocide, led by a 
Ghanaian listed only as ‘Dr. Mensah’, lacked the stature and visibility of the 
first team. Mensah’s report drew heavily on the findings of the 1966 ‘atrocities tri- 
bunal’, concluding ‘that previous and present actions of northerners against the 
Igbo clearly constituted both “intent to destroy” and “deliberate destruction” of 
the Igbo’ .® The report also asserted that Nigerian authorities ‘admitted that 
there is genocide going on in Biafra’ but failed to accept responsibility.*® 
Mensah’s report, however, received very little attention outside of Biafra. 

The international observer team operated solely in territory controlled by 
Nigeria, meaning the only easterners to whom it had access were in those areas. 
Among those living in the war-affected areas, the team reported widespread fear. 


Discussions with village leaders and other displaced persons emphasise that while all the 
people were frightened by the fighting, the Ibos in particular were also frightened by the 
secessionist claims that if they fell into the hands of the Federal troops they would be 
killed. This fear of being killed by the Federal troops is real and as a result the Ibos in the 
bush in Federal occupied areas are very slow to come out of hiding.*® 


The Nigerian military code of conduct emphasized, in de St. Jorre’s words, ‘that 
the Ibo people as a whole were not their enemies, especially civilians’.°” Accord- 
ing to de St. Jorre, Nigerian soldiers, while guilty of ‘many excesses’ and ‘several 
well-documented atrocities’, were also well served by the code. In his analysis, the 
code served as an effective check on brutality and provided both moral guidance 
for Nigerian officers and a framework for the political education of ordinary sol- 
diers. He also argued that the code provided ‘a useful yardstick’ for the observers, 
who reported that the troops were aware of the code and were abiding by its stric- 
tures.”’ The observers also reported that they ‘neither saw nor heard evidence that 
the Federal Forces were committing acts with intent to destroy the Ibo people’. 
Instead they described ‘considerable evidence that the troops were assisting the 
civilian population’, though they also noted ‘complaints of abuse at the hands 
of soldiers’ .”* 

There is at least one reason to believe that the team’s observations did not 
capture the full reality of conditions on the ground. The team met with the head 
of the Nigerian Air Force who showed them the Air Force Code of Operations. 
That code, dated 14 January 1968, specified that non-military targets and civilian 
gatherings were to be avoided. Most (and possibly all) of the nine attacks on hos- 
pitals detailed in the Goodell study tour 12 months later happened after the code 
went into effect. 
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The observer team’s report stated that ‘the team’s conclusion regarding geno- 
cide allegations was unequivocal’. “The Observers neither saw nor heard any evi- 
dence that the Federal Army is following such a policy towards the Ibo people. ... 
Based on what the Observers saw and heard they are of the opinion that the use of 
term “genocide” is unwarranted’.”* That conclusion was widely reported in the 
media. In a letter to the Times, Brigadier Bernard Fergusson, a team member, 
declared ‘an emphatic Not Guilty’.°* The observer team’s finding of no genocide 
was reassuring to the Wilson administration. Minister of State Lord Shepherd 
drew copiously on the report in responding to critics of British support for 
Nigeria.” However, in internal FCO communications, Shepherd was equivocal. 
He dismissed Brigadier Fergusson’s published ‘not guilty’ declaration because, 
he argued, the presence of the observers may have helped to create the conditions 
the report detailed. In an internal memorandum, Shepherd wrote that ‘there was no 
massacre of Ibos while the team was present if only because the team served to 
deter excesses. The main issue remains on the table as before unaffected by the 
operations of the Commission’. 

Another problem Shepherd found with the team’s conclusions stemmed from 
the difficulties inherent in the CPPCG definition of genocide that had guided 
its inquiry. “The Report although short is of poor quality and unsatisfactory on 
the aspects which I find disturbing. The verdict of “not guilty” is not very valuable 
in the light of the unrealistic definition of genocide’.°° One of the most persistent 
internal critics of British policy, Lord Lytton, was also suspicious of the report. 
Lytton argued that Fergusson’s evidence was biased towards a negative finding 
of genocide, arguing that the latter ‘regards bombing hospitals as second 
effects of assaulting military positions whereas the patients almost certainly call 
it genocide’.”” 

The team’s conclusions did little to reassure Biafrans. A four-page Biafran 
statement rejected the report’s findings and critiqued its methods: ‘The team did 
not get anywhere near the war fronts nor did they come into Biafra. They were 
taken on a conducted tour. They ignored well authenticated reports made by neu- 
trals about the massacre of Biafran civilians near the war fronts’.?* Other Biafran 
publications packaged the team’s report as evidence of an international conspiracy 
against Biafra, and Newsweek reported that Biafrans remained unconvinced by the 
conclusion that there was no genocide. ‘Such statements ... bring jeers from the 
Ibos, who remain utterly convinced that they face extinction. And that conviction, 
of course, has stiffened their resolve.’”” 

Biafran scepticism notwithstanding, the observers’ report marked a turning 
point in how the outside world handled allegations of genocide. While those 
claims remained a cornerstone of pro-Biafran arguments, they lost much of the 
traction they had held before the report. For example, Newsweek, while still criti- 
cal of Nigerian airstrikes against civilians, in 1969 voiced suspicion of genocide 
claims. Ojukwu, Newsweek wrote, “possesses a considerable talent for propa- 
ganda, and he has skillfully used that talent to promote abroad the notion that 
Nigeria is waging a genocidal war against the Ibos. In this effort, he has received 


considerable assistance from the Nigerians themselves’ .!°° 
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The question of genocide figured less prominently in reports by later incarna- 
tions of the team. As Biafra continued to lose both territory and population to 
Federal advances, the team directed its attention to the conditions of Igbos 
living in Federal held territory. The final paragraph of a mid-1969 observer 
team report connected the two threads: ‘The Administration at Enugu is an Ibo 
Administration and is actively engaged in rehabilitation of the thousands of 
Ibos now in Federal held areas. The existence of this administration belies 


. 44> 101 
charges of genocide’. 


Conclusion: ‘loyal’ Igbos, former Biafrans and the end of the war 
Throughout the war, Nigeria’s government refuted genocide charges by pointing 
to Igbos who lived in Lagos or returned to the north. The government-owned 
Morning Post wrote that ‘it would be foolish to think that every Ibo man living 
on Nigerian territory not held by Ojukwu is a loyalist, yet it is easy enough to 
observe that there are indeed firmly loyal Ibos’.' * Still, some Igbos in Nigeria 
chose to disguise or downplay their ethnic affiliation.'°? Others, probably a 
large majority, openly presented themselves as Nigerian Igbos. The most visible 
example—and one of the Federal side’s most useful weapons in confronting alle- 
gations of genocide—was the administrator of the East Central State. Dr. Ukpabi 
Asika was from a prominent Onitsha family. An academic, he remained in Ibadan 
during 1966.'° Asika was a frequent target in Biafran rhetoric, which lambasted 
him as a puppet or traitor. Other prominent Biafrans also bolstered Nigerian 
denials of genocide by switching sides. In early 1968, diplomat Raphael 
Uwechue crossed over, and Azikiwe followed late the following year. As 
British diplomats noted in 1969, ‘Dr. Azikiwe, in his statement of 28 August, 
described the accusation of genocide as “palpably false”’.'°° 

As the war neared its end, persistent shortages and collapsed infrastructure 
meant conditions remained difficult both inside what remained of Biafra and in 
former Biafran territory behind Federal lines. Moreover, contemporaneous 
accounts describe depredations by Nigerian and in some cases Biafran soldiers. 
Biafra surrendered on 12 January 1970; at the end of that month, US diplomats 
reported that fears of genocide had dissipated as the conduct of Nigerian soldiers 
improved. ‘The Ibo population does not fear extermination, and all the Ibos inter- 
viewed along the way stated that almost everyone has come out of the “bush”. The 
troops of the 1* Division were observed sharing their rations with the people in 
their area and they were well disciplined.’'°° But even as the immediate threat 
of genocide faded, the trauma of 1966 and the war years did not. As early as 
1968, a British supporter of Biafra argued to her government that the war’s 
hidden effects might take years to surface: ‘Ibo children were beginning to 
think of themselves as Nigerians, now they are Biafrans, and it will be a long, 
long time before the psychological shock of feeling they are the victims of geno- 
cide can be cured’.'° 

Whether those children were the targets of genocidal intent remains for some an 
open historical question; for others, it has long been settled fact. Beyond dispute is 
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that many of them or members of communities were targeted for ruthless violence 
in 1966 because of their membership in a particular ethnic group. Many were for 
30 months subjected to repeated attacks, often in violation of rules ostensibly gov- 
erning the Nigerian military, and most had been starved. Demands that such 
experiences be weighed against an international standard of genocide are not sur- 
prising, particularly given the limited reach of the international observers charged 
with making that determination at the time. And beyond the question of how we 
label such violence, Akçam, historian of the Armenian genocide, argues for the 
intrinsic value of confronting and acknowledging uncomfortable historical chap- 
ters: “The important thing ... is not the term, but rather the moral position that 
recognizes the crime and condemns it. However we define it, whatever word we 
use, we must acknowledge that this history involved the deliberate destruction 
of people’.'°* In the case of Nigeria, this work remains, in the words of the 
Federal Military Government’s wartime motto, ‘a task that must be done’. 
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